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“WovuLp MicH!IGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
AN HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHLESS 


CONFEDERACY OF STATES—WOULD SUE KEEP PACE | 


WITH THE RAPID MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
OF MIND—WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUST SHARE OF 
INFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE NA- 
TION-—-LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET PERSEVERENCE BE 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS BE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLE, 
TILL EVERY CHILD IN THE STATE SHALL BECOME 


THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AND FITTED 10 FULFIL | 
AND HIs | 
THE OBJECT IS HIGH, THE INDUCEMENTs | 


HIS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS 
Gop. 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE. 
Report of Sup. Public Instruction. 

REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Orrice Sur’r Pusric Instruction. 
Marshall, December 31, 1839. : 

To the Legislature about to be convened at Detroit on 
the first Monday of January, eighteen hundred and 

d orty. i 

The Superintendent of Pubiie Instruction, agreea- 
ble tothe provisions of chapter |, title 2, of the Revis- 
ed Statutes,hias the honor to submit the following 4 

sd REPORT. 

The fundamental law of our state, and the subse- 
quent legislation under it, provides for the general es- 
tablishment of schools in all the departments of learn- 
ing. The Michigan school system is based upon the 
principle of universal education, of education in the 
1ighest sense of the term, in all its varied branches ; 
and not only contemptates, but attempts to provide for 
the extension of education to every individual in the 
republic, ‘ 

While the desirableness of education, in the best 
sense of the term, is admitied by every reflecting 
mind, its importance, under a free government like 
ours, no one can fully estimate. Our fathers held it 
in the highest regard, for they planted their school 

Bes, with their churches, beside the war path of 

e@ indian, while yet their first rude cabins but half 
shéltered them from the cold blasts of a New England 
winter. Since the May-flower landed the “ Anglo 
Saxon exiles,” that band of noble spirits, which laid 
the foundation of a far spreading and powerful empire, 
no period is to be found in the history of our country, 
when education has not been more or Jess generally 
regarded as an object of the highest public concern- 
ment. 

Itis most assuredly an omen of lasting good to this 
infant community, and also a matter of congratulation, 
that so many are disposed not only to listen to, but to 
enter upon, the discussion of a subject so transcend- 
antly important in all its bearings upon the great inter- 
ests of man, as the education of a whole people. It 
is certainly desirable to extend a good education to 
every child in the State, of whatever name or com- 
plexion—such an education as is suited to his wants, 
to his condition and circumstances of life. ‘To do thus 
much should be the settled purpose of every citizen of 
this rising commonwealth, and the high aim of its 
legislation and government. 

As the desire of improvement is universal, why not 
extend the blessings of education to every individual 
of all classes? ‘This desire is not only universal, but 
every member of the human family is capable of an 
endless progression in improvement. Progress is 
the great principle of human existence. Progress in 
knowledge—in morality—in expansion of intellect—in 
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arts and the subjugation of all nature to his own uses— 


"| blessings of education to a privileged few? It canbe 


| desired by that few only for the purpose of convert- 
| ing the balance of our race into mere hewers of wood 
| and drawers of water. 

| Man has not only the capacity and the power of con- 
| tinual advancement, but he has advanced, often amid 
| the most adverse circumstances, from the beginning 
of time. 
not every generation of men—but man in his social 
nature and cundition, as a sensitive and persipient be- 
|ing—the human race as a great and mighty family, 
: have always been moving forward more or less rapid- 
ly in civilization and improvement. 
admire new forms of beauty—-all are pleased with 


| lies,to enjoy more of life in its best sense—and all 
| may improve and better their condition by wisely di- 
rected efforts. Why then resist this generous and 
ennobling impulse of human nature—why continue 
to chain down both body and soul in all the misery, 
the degradation, the meanness, the despair, the black- 
ness and darkness of perpetual ignorance? Why re- 
sist the onward march of improvement to universal 
empire ? 

Children, as well as men, love improvement. They 
| love to learn, go forward, see, hear, examine, compare, 


|combine—the God of nature has formed them for it, | 


nd made them as susceptible of advancement in all 
that can adorn and beautify, as the earth is of cultiva- 
tion ; and this desire of improvement can no more be 
eradicated from the constitution of man than he can 
cease to be. Solong as men desire the comforts of 
| life—pure air—wholesome food—suitable clothing 
|and convenient dwellings, they must constantly de- 
sire to better their condition. Why then dosuch men 
as Peel and Wellington, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, regard with an evil eye, and resist to utter 
desperation, ai! efforts and plai.3 toinstruct and ele- 
vate the great body of the people? Why do they so 
strenuously oppose the establishment of schools 
throughout the empire, of which they are so promi- 
nent and powerful members? Is it because in these 
institutions men would learn to understand and appre- 
ciate their rights, powers, obligations and duties, and 
hence be no longer capable of being used as mere in- 
struments to administer to the ambition, the pride, the 
pleasure and self-exaltation of the noble few? Or is 
it because they apprehend, in case the schools suc- 
ceed, that they and their families may be reduced to 
what is to them the most terrible of all evils, the ne- 
cessity of laboring to provide for their own subsist- 
ence? But edueation, which is the cause of man, 
must and will triumph over all its#nemies. 
Toedacate, is t6 draw out—unfold—develope—en- 
large and strengthen, all the powers, faculties and 
susceptibilities of human nature. Education is hence 
the great busiuess of human existence. It is the all 
important end to be pursued through life; while in- 
struction is the presentation of facts, the communica- 
tion of light and knowledge, and is one principal means 
ofaccomplishing thatend. Itis true much depends 
on the nature of the education, which is obtained 
through the instrumentality of the means employed. 
“As the twig’s bent, the tree’s inclined.” This decla- 
ration then is full cf meaning. How desirable then 
that such an education be given and received, as will 
fit for increasing and continued usefulness ? 
Having provided for the establishment of schools, 

the inquiry presents itself, how much can and ought 
to be done by them? Most certainly there are boun- 
daries to human knowledge-—there are limits beyond 
which it is useless for man, in his present state, to at- 
tempt a passage. But within these limits and boun- 
daries, hese is such an amplitude of space, so great 
a variety of objects, such an accumulation and rich- 
ness of treasure, as to be worthy the attention of every 
mind, and sufficient to employ all the powers of the 
| most gifted intellect. 
| No doubtthe university course should be full and 
| thorough in all the debartments of literature, science 
and the arts. Nothing short of this can satisfy the 
demands of the public, and the general expectation 
of its numerous friends. The branches should fill up 
the intermediate space between the parent institution 
jand the primary schools; and consequently the 





| 
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progress in civilization—in refinement—and in the | course of studies in them should be such as will fur- 
more full enjoyment of his noble rational existence, | nish the required preparation to enter upon the uni- 


is the all engrossing desire of man. 


Not of any one 


| versity course, and thoroughly trained and competent 


man—but of the entire race. Why then confine the | teachers forthe common schools. In no circumstances 


Not every individual of every age aud tribe, | 


Besides, all men | 


| elegant, graceful, and sublime objects—all desire to | 
| better their condition, to improve themselves and fami- | 


: ne 
should the appropriate ground of these scheols be oc- 
cupied by the branches. The primary schools are 

| the all important institutions of our country: and hence, 
in carrying out the system, nothing should be tolerated 

| which may have the remotest tendency to endanger 
| their usefulness. While thus much is required of the 
| university and branches, the primary schvols should 
| furnish a good education to every child inthe State. 
| This is what they may do—this is what they ought to 
| do; and they who have the direction of public affairs 
| should aim at nething less. 

| As there probably is some difference of opinionen 

the subject, it may be proper to consider at some 

length what is implied in a good education—in such an 
education as the primary schools ought to furnish. 

It appears evident to the undersigned, that the public 

| expectation is not sufficiently raised in regard to what 

| they are capable of doing. ‘They are obviously fitted 
| to do more, and to enter upon a higher career of use- 
| fulness, than has ever yet been asked of them. Let 
| justice be done our schools, and they will seon exceed 
|in their achievements the highest expectation of 

friends. ‘The following considerations are presented 

| as the result of experience and much reflection. 
| A good education necessarily implies a knowledge 
| of ourselves. Know thyself, was one of the first pre- 
cepts of an ancient teacher; and it is emphatically a 
precept of the first importance. A knowledge of 
what we are is essential. The nature of man is com- 
plex--two elements, matter and mind, are combined 
in his present existence. The body is the dwelling 
ace of the living rational agent. How important to 
know the laws by which this complex being is gov- 
erned,and how these two principles mutually affect 
| each other. 

Children should be early informed in regard to their 
bodily constitution. They ought to have a clear and 
correct knowledgo imparted to themef what is neces- 
ary tv its highest beanty, periection, activity, vigor, 
and health. Much of their usefulness and enjoyment 
of life through coming years depend on the early at- 
tainment of this essential knowledge. Did the fairer 

| portion of our land know more of their bodily frame, of 

| its different vital organs and their uses, is it conceiva- 
| ble that so many of them, in obedience to the dictates 
| of an imported prostitute fashion, would willingly in- 
| cur the guiltof self murder? Did they know them- 
selves, is itto be believed that any of them, would 
| continue to lay violent hands upon that, beautiful 
| frame, which God has given them, when certain that 

| death must ensue” It is highly important to us as a 

| people, to have a more accurate and thorough knowl- 
edge of that wonderiul formation, and curious product 

, of divine wisdom—the body—the house in which we 

! are destined while here, to live, move, think, feel and 

jact. This knowledge of our frame—of its organiza- 

tion and parts—ofits wants and relations to surround- 
ing objects, is essential to preserve and prolong life.—- 
The average of human hfe, in different countries, will 
be found to be in exact proportion to the prevalence 

|of such knowledge. A man who knows what his 

| physical constitution is, aud requires, will not be like- 
ly to be either a gluttonor a drunkard—but temperate 
in all things. 

} Ifa good education implies a knowledge of our bo- 

| 

! 

j 

| 


| dily frame, how much more a knowledge of our ra- 
| tional nature. This nature is obviously three-fold, 
| intellectual, moral and religious. The chief intellec- 
| tual powers are perception, memory, reason, associa- 
| tion ofideas, imagination and fancy; the moral pow- 
| ers are ability to distinguish between right and wrong 
--to "will, choose and refuse; while the affections, 
emotions and passions, form the heart, and constitute 
our religious being. It is in the highest degree im- 
portant, and essential to our welfare as individuals, to 
have a correct knowledge of this intellectual, moral 
| and religious nature. We ofikht as a people to know 
| more of the powers and susceptibilities of the human 
mind—of its workings--of its relations; what it can, 
! and whatit cannot achieve-when and under what 
| circumstances it can be most easily enlarged and im- 
| proved. Such knowledge is essential to the instrue- 
| tor, and equally so to parents. Children should be 
| early taught toturn their thoughts back upon them- 
| selves, for the purpose of observing the varied opera- 
\ tions of their intellectual, moral and religious being. 
It is highly important to know more of the relation 
| between matter and mind, and how each is affected 
| by this relation. Ifthe brain is the chief instrument 
of mind in all its operations, then whatever may af- 
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fect the brain must necessarily affect the mind. 
Both parents and teachers should fully understand 
and appreciate this law ofour present existence-— 
Without this knowledge, a child in feeble health may 
be permanently injured, if not sent to an early grave. 
Being unable to do much else, this child is kept close 
at study—the worst thing that could be done. The 
brain being unduly stimulated and excited, the whole 
system becomes deranged, and unless timely arres- 
ted, dissolution must ensue. It is also to be further 
observed, that in children, muscular energy is often 
excessive—herce they need much exercise. Long 
continued confinement renders them uneasy, fretful, 
Testless, miserable. Punishment in no form, neither 
chiding nor flogging, will cure this; it is human na- 
ture. Inno case should they be kept, either in or 
out of school, more than one hour at close study, 
without giving them full liberty for that kind of exer- 
cise which they need. Ifallowed to run, skip, hop, 
oe romp—as ‘nature dictates—they will not be 
ikely eitherto pull down benches, or wrench of 
doors from their hinges. If kept longer than one 
hour, the laws of our being are transgressed; both bo- 
dy and mind injured; and the whole man, for the ume 
being, rendered unfit for further improvement. Dis- 
gust, hatred of schvol, books, teachers, is the sure re- 
sult. These things ought tobe more generally known. 
Parents should know them; teachers also should 
a them; a good education implies a knowledge of 
thein. 

Itimplies, moreover, a knowledge of our country. 
To be ignorant of the conntry which gave us birth— 
sustained and protected us—is highly difgriceful.—- 
Every child should know the geography of his native 
land—its boundaries, grand outhnes and features-- 
the relative position of its principal mountains and 
valleys, bays and harbors, hehe and rivers, and navi- 
gable waters. Destitute of this information, no per- 
son can read understandingly a common newspaper. 
He may read of transactions upon the great lakes and 
rivers of our country, buthe knows not whether they 
occurred among the Esquimaux, Hindovos, Hottentots, 
or among his own people. It is equally important to 
know its political divisions- the number and relative 

ition of the states—theiscapitals, chief towns, ports 
ofentry, and principal commercial cities. Ignorance 
ofsuch things, pertaining to our country, should not 
be suffered where primary schools exist. Nor should 
it be allowed in regard to its geological formation. In 
the bosom of the earth, there is an abundance of treas- 
ure—resources withvut limit—mnaterials of untold im- 
portance and value; such as coal, salt, iron, gypsum, 
copper, lead, marble, silver and gold, with other use- 
ful articles; some of which must be had, being essen- 
tial to human existence and comfort. Some knowl- 
edge of geology would save oftentimes an immense 
amount of labor and expense in searching for these 
hidden treasures, and aid greatly in the procurement 
ofthem when found. Such an education as ought to 
be given, would include a knowledge of the different 
soils, their composition, fertility, power and adapted- 
ness to different productions—whether fitted for 
grass or grain—whether this or that crop will best 
succeed. This, to farmers, is of the first importance. 
For should they ve ignorant of the various products of 
their country? It ought!o be ashame to any one not 
to know where the article he uses, which he wears, 
which he puts upon his table, were produced; wheth- 
er in his own or som othier state; whether in his own 
or foreign lands. With this, every person should 

ve some knowledge of the commerce of his coun- 
try; what articles areimported, where procured, how 
and by whom produced, what are exported, where 
and to whom sent; whether this commerce is carried 
on by our people, anu in their own ships, or by “en 
and in ships of other nations. ‘This would inclufea 
knowledge of the principal manufactures as well as 

riculture of the country—as manufactured and ag- 
ricultural productions form the chief articles of its 
commerce. 

The institutions and laws of our contry should he 
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rantof his native tongue. Every individual should 
know how to speak it properly—to spell, read and 
write it correctly. 

Above all a knowledge of our relations, domestie 
, and public, and consequent obligations and duties to 
eachother to onr country and to God—is exceedingly 
important and desirable. Of things of this nature, 
no human being should be suffered to grow up in ig- 
norance; and no one need be ignorantof them. Our 
schools should cover the whole ground and furnish the 
reguired information. 

flere it may be proper to anticipate an objection. 
It may be said, ifa good education implies what has 
been claimed for it, then itis useless forthe children 
of tradesmen, farmers, mechanics, and other laborers, 
to think of obtaining it. This objection has sometimes 
been urged with confidence against the introduction 
of any branches into the primary schvols, beyond 
the simplest rudiments. It is affirmed that such chil- 
dren must be employed a large share of their time ia 
manual labor, and consequently reading, writing, and 
the first elemenis of ariihimetic, is all thay can be ex- 
pected to learn. ‘Though this objection may have 
prevailed to a considerable extent, it is nevertheless 
founded altogether in mistake. Tue nature of mantis 
such, no limit isto be prescribed to kis atiainments— 
he is capable of endless progression. ‘i‘ he more he 
learns the easier it is for him to learn. The mcre he 
knows the more readily does he advance from one 
field of science to anvther. Whaat is still more impor- 
tantto his advancement, the light of one is refected 
upon all the others ; and his advance from one to an- 
oiher 1s made with a constant accu yn of light. 

With proper instruction, children may obtain a cor- 
rect, though in some eases limited, knowledge of aH 
the subjects mentioned before they arc twenty years 
of age. In any event, many will do more than this. 
But it may be asked, shall they be kept in school the 
year round till twenty? By no means. From four 
to six mouths in the year, uuder good teachers, is all 
sufficient. During the balance of their time, if proper- 
' ly directed. whether in the kitchen, dining-room or 
parlor, at home or abroad, in the field, worsiop, mill, 
or counting room, they will be constantly increasing 
in knowledge. 

And it miy bo allied, that the knowledge thus 
obtained is an essential part of a good education. 
Experience teaches us that it is not necessary for 
young persons to spend all their time at books to be- 
come learned. The history of the greatest and best 
men in our country—of those who have attained the 
proudest eminence in literature, science and arts, 
makes it certain that high attainments and usefulness 
are not confined to those who have nothing to do in 
early life but go to school. Few of this class have 
ever been distinguished for any thing but idleness, 
extravagance and dis-ipation. 

The value of good education, both to individuals 
and States, is above ali price. Every considerate 
person must have some just appreciation of the essen- 
tial value of knowledge in all the basiness transac- 
tions of life—in every department of human industry. 
It saves time and money—zives labor its chief produe- 
tiveness and worth. A moderate compensation is the 
reward of mere physical force, while ski'lfulness,com- 
bined with a small amount of such power, commands 
high wages. A single team of oxen will do more in 
one dav at ploughing thantwenty men. Yetthe oxen 
may be hired for half a dollar per day, while each of 
the twenty receives his dollar for the same time. 
Why this difference? The reasonis, the oxen have 
nothing but mere brute force to be employed, while 
the man has mind and skill with which to direct his 
labor. The strength of the ox is of no account with- 


regardtothem. They are matters of gencral interest. 
They belong to the people; being their property. A 
good education must also carry along with ita knowl- 
edge of the manifold improvements of the age. ‘These 
have changed the aspect ofaffairs throughout the ci- 
vilized world; many of them are stupendous both in | 
magnitude and power; the results exceed ull previous 
computation. Wo would be ignorant of these things? 
These improvements have settled Michigan, and oth- | 
er of the new states. Without them, these plains, 
openings, prairies and forests would still be what they 
were before the red man gave place tothe white.— 
‘T'he moral effects also have been astenishingly great. 
Nations are now more intimate, with oceans rolling 
between, than families of the same State were a few ) 
years ago. All thisis for good or for evil. Increased 
activity, energy. enterprise, mach thinking, constant 
discussion, investigation of first principles, therough 
examination of old systems; discarding of such as are 
not founded on truth; the exaltation of many to rights 
long denied them; these are the results, and the cau- 
ses which produced them, are pressing down with a} 
we'ght and power almost resistless, upon the worn 
out, corrupt, fradulent institutions of the old world — | 
That they may soon sink under the pressure, and 
none be found to help them, is a consummation devout: | 
ly to be wished. Again, it is asked, who would be ig- 
norant ofthese things ? 

The history of our country 1s another branch of! 
knowledge iinplied ina good education. Who would 
not have his children told the story of the pilsrims?-- | 
Their wrongs, sufferings, fortitude, self-denial, love of | 
liberty, wisdom and perseverance, laid the foundation 
for the rich inheritance which has,zeome down tous | 
Who would not have his childrert*told the story of 
Washington and his brave associates? Their heroic | 
deeds and achievements in the war of the revolution, 
gave liberty and independence to our country. Who} 
would not have his children told the story of those 
civic fathers that framed its present constitution and 
government? Their deliberations and councils firm- 
ly established and secured to us ¥ hat was begnn 
by the pilgrims,and consummated by Washington 
and his associates inarms. It must be a burning | 
shame to be ignorant ofthe history of one’s owa 
countey—of such a history as ours—so full of novelty | 
combined with instruction—-so rich in incident, 
usefulness and entertainment--teaching by actual 
experiments, never before made, lessons of wisdom. 

in addition to this knowledge of the geogra- | 
phy, commerce, institutions, improvements and his- 
story of our own country, every child should 
have some general information imparted to himin 
regard to foreign lands. Most certainly, since we as 
a people have much to do with other nations, we 
ought not to be ignorant of their position and cireum- 
stances. We cannot safely, if we would, be ignorant 
of their history--productions—--commerce——-institu- | 
tions and laws. We have so many interests, in com- 
mon with them, that this knowledge is requisite for 
the protection of skose interests. 

Something should also be known of the mineral, 
vegetable and anima! king:loms. It is obviously im- | 
portant to large portions of the community to he vers- 
ed inthe history of metals—‘o know their :t-ength. 
uses and relative value. ‘To farmers some knowledge 
of the laws of vegetation—the germination of seeds 
and growth of plants—is exceedingly desirable. ‘They 
are specially interested to know what is favorable to 
vegetable life—what is the necessary na‘ucal food of 
different species of plants—-and the effect of cultiva- 
tion upon them. They are equally concerned to | 
have a correct knowledge of the animal economy.— | 
They ought to know the history of the different spe- | 
cies—-their peculiar properties—uses, relative value, | out some one to guide and apply it, while that of the 
and howimproved. No husbandman can safely be ! man is moved by intelligence within. ‘Thatof the ox 
ignorant of these things. | is mere physical labor, directed by another, while 

The principles of architecture and mechanism must ; that of the man is intelligent labor, directed by him- 
not be forgoiten. The power and uses of different, self. ‘The same difference, to a certain extent, obtains 
natural agents, as well as the mechanic arts, are es- ! among men. One man commands low, another high 
sential elements in the knowledge of a people, who! wages. Why again this difference? Because the 
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known. A correct knowledge of them is certainly 
implied in a good education. Hencethey ought to be 
studied in all the primary schools. Every citizen 
should be acquainted with the government under 
which he lives, in its legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive departments; and have a full under. tanding of 
the federal and state constitutions, which secures to 
every man his rights and liberties, civil, political and 
religious. No man can safely be ignorant of these 
things; no mancan do his duty while ignorant of 
them. The names and duties of public officers, the 
tenure of their respective offices—how appointed; 
whether by direct vote of the people, or by some a- 
gent authorized by law to make the appointment, are 
matters of high concernmeht to every member of the 
republic. e same is true of public works—they 


ought to be known; children should be informed in 





have millions invested in their manufacturing estab- ; educated man has more intelligence and skill to com- 
lishments, and who are constantly adiling to those | bine with his labor, than the ignorant unlettered man; 
millions. All should know something of these things, | and itis therefore so much the more valuable. 
and for mechanics to be ignorantof these matters is Certain kinds of labor require a high degree of 
unpardonable. | knowiedge. Men, therefore, who possess the requi- 
In a republiclikeours,every man neds tu be acquain- ; site skill, command the highest wages. They have 
ted with numbers. A knowledge of the first ele:nenis | something to sell besides mere physical strength ; and 
and rules of computation is essential. The ordinary | something too of essential importance to their em- 
trades, transactions an! business of life requiresit. _, ployer. Properly directed labor will often accom- 

To this should be ad Jed a knowledge of book-keep- | plish more in one day, than ill directed labor can effect 
ing. With acommercial credit going people, accounts ; ina month. In England the great aim appears to be 
must be kept; and every person should know how to | to make the most of their land, while with us the chief 
keep them. concern is to make the most our labor. 

As language is the instrument of thought, and me-| _ How important then that labor be wisely directed. 
diam of communication, a good education must carry But nothing cangive it this direction but a good edu- 
along with it a knowledge of the proper construction, | cation. Our people are working men. Professedly 
use and power of language. No one should be igno- 





there are with us no mere idlers, as a class—because 
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itis diegraceful to be an idler; hence education be- 
comes an object, in the highest degree important, to 
all our people. ‘They cannot remuin a prosperous 
eople without it. it is essential to perfect their plans 
for the improvement of the country, and their own in- 
dividual condiuon. That knowledge which a good 
education furnishes, is exceedingly valuable in all 
that pertains to human life—in the direction of house- 
hold aflairs—in the supply, management and econo- 
my of the kitchen—in ihe laying out and proper culti- 
vation of the garden—in all the arrangements and bu- 
siness of the tarm—in the vathering and preservation 
of all the products both of the farm and garden—in 
the building of houses, barns, mills, factories and other 
edifices, whether public or private--in digging a race 
or canal—in consiructing a mill dam or rail road—in 
the manufactory of every variety of articles, whether 
for domestic or foreign use—in navigation and the 
multifarious operations of commerce—in all the busi- 
ness of goverument—in legislation—in the administra- 
tion of justice—in all the professions—in the practice 
of law and medicine—in the pulpit and in teaching. 
An ignorant man inthe midst of an educated com- 
munity, must ever find it impossible to sustain him- 
self. All with whom he has to do, seem to be above 
him. Others appear to enjoy the fruit of ali his labor. 
And why is itso? Decause he has not suffieient ac- 
uired knowiedge to direct wisely his own efforts. 
3eing unable ty compete with his neighbors, he be- 
comes disheartened and gives himeeli up to crime. 
The inmates of State prisons are generally ignorant, 
uneducated men. ‘Those therefore, who sufler their 
children to grow up uninstructed, leave them without 
the means Lecessury to improve their condition, pro- 
tect their rights, or evento preserve what they may 
have gained joriiem. ‘The same is true of a State in 
the midst of nations generally educated. No people 
can prosper without intelligence and skill to direct | 
State afiuirs. Anignorant conimunity cannever com- 
ete with « state guided by superior knowledge. | 








Vhat has enabled the government of Great Eritain to | s 


ley under heavy contribution large portions of the 
globe?) Whathus enabled the few of that island to 
tax mony v iflons of people in other parts of the world? | 





Superior mowledge. As education with them is con- | 
fined to ile privileged orders, they have contrived by | 
; ; 1 





Various monopolics to appropriate to themselves a 
great share of the wealth and } roceeds of the lubor of | 
their own country and people 

"The history otf the world in by-gone ages furnishes | 
amost instructive lesson. It teaches us what ever | 
must be the fate of an ignorant, uneducated people. | 

Our own history strikingly illustrates the value of | 
knowledge among the great mass of the people. It} 
lies at the joundaiion of ali the improvements and en- 
terprise of the country. It was the origin of that glo- 
rious revoluiion, which gave birth toa great, widely 
extended and growing republic ; and liberty to all her 
citizens. Our fathers knew their rights. ‘he people 
were all educated. No child was suffered to grow 
up ignorant of his rights, powers, obligations, dutic 

Fhenof age, and called to act in the township ¢ 
remblies, those pure democracies to which a late dis 
tinguished writer has traced the origin of all our re- 
publican institutions, he was qualified to act his part 
with honor to himself and usefully to his country. 
When we can fully appreciate our tpresent condition, 
prosperous and happy, in comparrison with that of 
the great body of the people in other portions of the 
globe, we shall betier understand, and firm an incon- 
ceivably higher estimate of the value of knowledge 
among the people. 

But how is a good education to be obtained? This 
is the all-unportant question, and one which demands 
the most a'tentive consideration of the whole public. 
Asialreaty suggested, public instruction is one grand 
means of accomp!ishing this most desirable object. 
But pubiic instruetion must be based upen domestic 

teachine. I is inthe family where the first steps are 
taken intns progress of knowledge. Wuh a little 
care, children acquire at home much that is valuable. 
Unless the most stupid ignorance prevails in the do- 
nestic circle, fireside teaching will lay a broad and 
rmanent foundation for high attainments at school. 

Vithout this the establishment of schools can be of 
but litile use. 

It is while at home, in the infancy of days, that chil- 
dren learn the names ofa multitude of objects. Here 
they learnthe names of the different rooms and apart- 
ments which they occupy, with their uses, the names 
and places of different utensils, implemeuits, and car- 
riages, employed in and about the fraternal residence, 
whether upon the farm or in the workshop, the names 
and uses of domestic animals ; these, with a little care, 
they must learn ina short time. They learn also the 
names of the numerous objects with which their 
tome is surrounded, with their peculiar properties 
and uses. They early become acquainted with the 














; as to form correct sentences. 
| requiring them to describe the objects, with which 


names of different trees, herbs, grasses, grain and 
roots, with names of every kind of fruit and berries, 
with that of every shrub, bush and flower within their 
reach, and the names of the different earths, rocks 
and pebbles. Besides, they learn to apply to differ- 
ent actions the appropriate words. ‘To one the word 
run, to another slip, 10 another hop, to another strike, 
to another reap, to another drive, to another ride, to 
another fly. ‘i hey learn also to apply the proper ap- 
pellations to distinguish the quality of objects, as good, 
bad, harsh, soft, sweet, sour. 

Here we have the first elements of language, and 
the first and most ¢ssential principles of knowledge, 
acquired before the child is of sufficient age to be sent 
to schoul. He has acquired a knowledge of things 
and theirnames. He has not learned mere words, 
the signs of ideas. The process is simply this : an 
object is presented, it is viewed, perhaps. as children 
are wont to do, examined closely, the name of it is re- 
peated, he associates with the object the name of it; 
whenever afterwards the objectis presented, he calls 
it by this name. ‘The child has thus learned the sign 
of anidea, but before learning it, he had acquired a 
knowledge of the thing signified by that sign. ‘lhis 
is the order of nature. “ itis plain therefore that a 
know: edge of the sign, and thing signified, is acquired 
as near together as may be.” 

But us parents have not, generally speaking, re- 
quisite time, ifthey always had suitable qualifications, 
togive their children all the instrucuon which they 
need, public schools are established. At these 
schools, clear and definite instruction is expected to be 
given. Here they should be taught to spell the 
words they have already learned, and while learning 
to spell them, be taught how to put them together ~o 
‘this may be done, by 


they are acquainted. Let the first lesson be a deserip- 


| tion of the house, in which they live; the next, a de- 


scription of the objects around him; the next a de- 

iption of the oljects between their own dwelling 
and the school house. ‘The advantage of this course, 
v hich oughtto be pursued for seme time, would be 
the early formation of'a habit of close observation and 
accuracy of description. Reading, writing, and num- 
bers, would, as a mutter of conrse, come in from day 
today. Easy lessons in geography and history would 
soon follow 
ciher branches of knowledge should be introduced 
It ishence obvious,that the 
tion to be given inthe primary schools may be amaz- 
ingly angmented. Let th’s method be pursued, and it 
will soon appear that much may be done beyond 
mere reading, writing and first rules of computation, 
‘These are not the end to be aimed at in our schools ; 
they are to be regarded as meansof attaining that end, 
and that end is a good education. already intima- 
ted, the proposed method of instruction weuld lea tin 
early life to habits of close observation, and clearness 
and accuracy in relating facts and circumstances.— 
The reason why children often seem confused in tel- 

















| ling a story, is for the want of closely observing what 


they see and hear. If carly called to describe objects, 
with which they are fan » this habit will soon be 
formed, and with it. habits of thinking and reflection. 

Children, moreover, ere fond of making experi- 
ments. "This isan important principle in human na- 
ture,and is early developed. Such experiments as 
they are ever disposed to make, and such also as 
teachers might make for them by way of illustration, 
are essential means in promoting a good education.— 
Some, however, appear inclined to repress this spirit 
in children; but nothing can be more injudicious.— 
This disposition may need direction, but should never 
be repressed; it aught rather to be encouraged.— 
Certain things can be learned only by experiment.— 
This, therefore,is the only source of knowledge so far 
as things of this nature are concerned. This is true of 
gravity, weight, resistance of bodies, the effects of 
physical force, action of fire and water, and the results 
when different substances are brought into contact. 
A knowledge of these and other laws, by which the 
universe is governed, can be acquired in no other way 
than by actual experiments. ‘The philosopher is al- 
lowed to make his experiments, so should the child; 
for heis emphatically the greatest philosopher—he is 
the most ardent lover of learning. More experiments 
should be introduced into our schools. Much might 
bedone inthis way with little or no additional ex- 
pense. Many facts in geography, in natural history, 
in chemistry, in riatural philosophy, in astronomy, and 
inother branches, may be readily illustrated and by 
the simplest apparatus. With such nn apparatus eve- 
ry primary school may and should be furnished. The 
happiest effects would result from its use. This is ro 
mere conjecture, but sober reality. 

Suitable hooks and teachers constitute another im- 
portant means of promoting a good education. Such 
















and from time to time, the elements of 





| to this listshould be added a few others. 
nount of valuableinstrue- | 


books are highly valuable, but competent teachers 
are essential to the success of schools A thoroughly 
trained and skillful teacher, with the most ordinary 
books, will do vastly more for his school than an in- 
competent teacher can, with the best books ever writ- 
ten. A good spelling book is important, so is a 
reading book. Both should be adapted to the capaci- 
ties of those for whom they are designed. The object 
ofa spelling book is not the definition of words; butas 
the designation imports, it is intended chiefly to teach 
correct orthography; and it should be specially adapt- 
ed to this purpose. A reading book is for improve- 
ment in the art of reading,& hence should contain some 
variety of composition. Every piece should contain 
something entertainingand useful, and be written in 
plain, simple’and elegant language—in such language 
as children use—in language easy to be understood. 
But itis to be remembered, that becanse a book 
comes with numerous commendations, it is not cer- 
tain that it is adapted to the school-room. Those con- 
cerned in the book trade find no difficulty in procuri 
them for any work, which they may wish to publish 
and have introduced. It is amoney making business 
to exclude a book already in general use, and intro- 
duce into its placea new work. But to the public, it 
is 1 money expending operation; and is often done 
without any adequate compensation. A rea! improve- 
ment, one of essential value, should be introduced, cost 
what itmay. But to exclude an old work, for a new 
Svok of litde or no additional worth, is ministering to 
individual profitatthe publicexpense. To lay aside 
the spelling book now in general use for a new one, 
would cost our State in the outset an expenditure of 
from five to ten thousand dollars. It highly concerns 
the public to determine whether enough is to be gain- 
ed to pay the price of the exchange. tis confidently 
believed, that it would be far more profitable tothe 
people to expend that amount in giving additional 
qualifications to teachers. We have a multitude of 
writers of school bocks, but few indeed are the per- 
sons qualified to write for children; and it is because 
only here and there one can throw himseif back to 
days of childhood, and call to mind how children 
think, feel and reason. Hence the general want of 
edaptedness in school books to the capacities of 
chiidren. In the midst of that multitude is to be 
found a Webster, a Gallaudet, a Prerpont, a Peter Par- 
ley, and the accompliched Mrs. Sigourney. Perhaps 
The vale 
of these authors will live, because to high literary at- 


| tainments and talents, they have superadded that pe- 








culiar adaptedness, without which a school book is of 
little value. 

‘The spetling book in general use is constracted on 
a principle of the utmost importance, so far as unifor- 
mity of pronunciation throughout the country is con- 
cerned. Inthe work which is now sought tobe sub- 
stituted in place of it, and all others indeed, the prin- 
ciple is entirely abandoned. “ Brt the change of the 
u:ual mode of instruction will be followed by a con- 
seqnence not generally foreseen. Most of the pre- 
sent generation have been instructed in elementary 
books, in which the words are classified according to 
the sounds of the letters, the number of syllables, the 
accented syllables, and the termination. The effect 
has been that children learn with great facility, as 
uniformity and sameness assist the memory : and by 
the frequent repetition of words with the same accent, 
our common people have acquired a habit of correct 
} ropuneiation which is so remarkable as to be a sub- 
Ject of observation with foreigners—and by the gene- 
ral use of one book, this pronunciation is almost uni- 
form from one extremity of our nation to the other. 
This excellent classification—which it is believed was 
first made by Mr. Webster, and which has been in- 
troduced into all elementary books—is now to be 
abandoned. The book, which is sought most earnest- 
ly to be mtroduced—* has no classification ; all sorte 
of words are jumbled together, vith no key to the 
pronunciation of either vowels or consonants. For 
such a defect, there is no equivalent; the child 
loses what he cannot afterwards gain, and if he learns 
a few definitions, he learns what may be correctly 
learned at alater period.” Let this principle of clas- 
sification be retained, and the same desirable nnifor- 
mity of pronunciation will continue to prevail through- 
out the length of our widely extended country. But 
let itbe abandoned, and the foundation is at once laid, 
for as many brogues and dialects as exist.on the on 
the island of Great Britain, where the inhabitants of 
en find it exceedingly difficultto understand those of 
its nearest neighbor. Besides many of the definitions 
of the books proposed to be introduced are as inaccu- 
rate as can well be imagined, and some oj them su- 
premely ridiculous. Words entirely different in their 


origin and signification are put down as “ definers of 
each other;” thereby introducing Yn mee confusion 
{Concluded in next No.) 


into the lanr»age. 


Tae ae 


ae 
ass 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


WasnineTon, December, 1839. 


Of all the institutions with which our country 
abounds, in these latter days, there are none which 
deserve greater patronage and support, than those 
which have for their object the promotion of that sci- 
ence, which lies at the foundation of all production and 
which is enjoined foremost in the charter of the Amer- 
ican Institute. That science is agriculture ; and it is 
a matter of the highest gratification to every one, who 
conceives its infinite importance,and the intimate rela- 
tion itbears to our future prosperity,that it is beginning 
every where in our own couritry to elicit the aitention 
it demands. Withinafew years past, many improve- 
ments have taken place in reference to this subject, 
and the. present prospect is, with the emment advan- 
tages of climate and soil, which we possess, that the 
condition of agriculture in our own land, will soon, if 
it does not already equal, surpass that of the most fa- 
vored portions of Europe. Societies, having for their 
object the promotion of this science, are increasing, 
throughout almost every state in the Union, and in our 
own particularly, are we gratified to witness the exer- 
tions of those eminently qualified for the task, in be- 
half of this great object. Such exertions, laudable as 
they are, cannot fail to produce the most beneficial re- 
sults. Those who are willing and able to go forward 
in the work, should and doubtless will be aided by the 
whole community, in their labors. Such a conclusion 
at least, if we judge aright, may be drawn from the 
present exhibition of feeling upon the subject. 

One of the great means by which improvements are 
to take place, may be found doubtless in annual or 
semi-annual displays of objects, natural and mechani- 
cal, connected with this great department of industry. 
These displays are entitled Fairs,and the American 
Institute in the month of October last heldits twelfth 
annual fair in the city of New York. County socie- 
ties have adopted the same plan for the exhibition of 
cattle, and extraordinary breeds of sheep, swine, &c., 
and have also adopted the practice of the Institute, in 
awarding premiums for such animals or articles as ex- 
cel. At the last four fairs of the Institute one hun- 
dred and twenty gold medals, six hundred silver, and 
about fifteen hundred diplomas, were awarded. And 
we have the testimony of the managers that every 
exhibition has brought forth some new improvement, 
till then not known. Annual displays of this kind, 
connected with a praiseworthy emulation to obtain 
the premium or diploma, cannot fail to awaken the 
genius of invention. 

From a circular issued at the last fair, we learn that 
no less than 150,000 persons attended and about 1,800 
exhibitors presented themselves. Contributions were 
received from about 1,500; among them were many 
entirely new and others not new, greatly improved.— 


Arrangements were also made for an exhibition of 
cattle. 


But the most beneficial result that attends this an- 
nual display, is the constant improvement and intro- 
duction of labor-saving machines. Secluded from 
the knowledge of these improvements more than the 
manufacturer, the farmer has been compelled to em- 
ploy more manual labor, and in the introduction of 
these machines he is now most especially interested. 
Not only is the increased tendency to improvement in 
this respect, manifested at the annual fairs of the In- 
stitute and other societies of like nature, but itis abun- 
dantly witnessed in the number and character of the 
various articles, which have received patents from 
government. An inspection of the articles brought 
into the Patent Office in this city, will shew, that with- 
inafew years past the greatest share of improve- 

” 


mens has occurred in agricultural implements and 
machines; a fact, full of promise for the successful 
triumph of the noblest, and for a long time the most 
neglected, of all occupations. 

The substitution of implements and machines of 
perfect construction, for those which are defective, 
will introduce and is now introducing a new era in the 
history of agriculture; and every step of advance- 
ment in this respect, is essentially contributing to di- 
rect an immense quantity of animal power, to other 
useful employments, and is every moment adding to 
our agricultural resources and national independence. 
From the circular alluded to, it is ascertained that in 
Great Britian, with all their boasted culture, itis esti- 
mated that more than 1,000,000 of horses are employ- 
ed in husbandry and toa great extent, the ploughs in 
use require 33 per cent. more team, than those of the 
best formation. 

Connected with agriculture, are two subjects, allu- 
ded to in the circular of the society, which has created 
great sensation of late in the minds of the communi- 
ty, viz:—The manufacture of silk and the cultivation 
of the sugar beet. The American silk in all its forms, 
fron the cocoon to the finished fabric, was displayed 
at the last annual fair ; and there seems to be no rea- 
son, why we should be dependant on foreign countries 
for this necessary article. Our climate is most favor- 
able to the growth and culture of the mulberry, and 
says the circular “the women, children and infirm 
persons scattered among our population; from whose 
labors nothing is realized, are competent to supply 20 
millions of dollars value in silk per annum, instead of 
which we have imported in asingle year more than 
thatamount. A sum double the value of the whole 
exported products of the United States, for the same 

-period from all our fisheries, with all the exports from 
our forests, of skins and furs, lumber, marts, and al! 
our manufactures of wood; our naval stores, tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, pot and pearl ashes, and also 
from our almost innumerable farms, all our exported 
beef, tallow, hides, cattle, butter, cheese, pork, bacon, 
horses, mules, sheep, &c., with our entire exports of 
wheat, corn ard flour superadded. The whole cata- 
logue of this formidable portion of a nation’s hard 
earnings for foreign exportation, did not in 1836, equal 
12,000,000 of dollars, while the imports of silks the 
same year, exceeded 20,000,000, and by including silk 
and worsted goods (of which silk constituted an im- 
portant part) they amounted to over 23,000,000 dol- 
lars.”’ 

The success of the silk culture it is said depends 
much upon the perfection of] machinery. A gold 
medal is offered by the Institute for the best reel, viz : 
one of the cheapest and most simple construction, 
adapted to ordinary household use. 

In reference to the sugar beet, those who have wit- 
nessed some of the experiments of a member of the 
Institute, whose exertions for years have been applied 
to this subject, have become convinced that ere long 
this article will compete with the sugar cane. 


There are several other subjects of interest which 
have been taken cognizance of by the Institute, which 
we have not now space toenumerate. The manufac- 
ture of cloths, the spinning of flax, domestic hardware, 
iron castings, manufacture of wood and glass, &c., 
are objects which receive attention. Female ingenui- 
ty and skill at each of the preceding fairs have adorn- 
ed the exhibition rooms, and these exhibitions have 
been among the strongest attractions of the celebra- 
tions. A monthly Journal of the Institute, devoted 
to all the objects before enumerated, is published in 
New York city. It isto be hoped, that encourage 
ment will be given to the efforts of all, who thus en. 





deavor, to promote the laudable designs of the Insti- 





tute ; for itis in a great measure by means of such 
awardations, that our agriculture is destined to arrive 
at the highest state of perfection. 


BattimoreE, December 12, 1839. 

Facts will undoubtedly prove that public schools 
throughout our country are beginning to be held in 
higher estimation, on the score of respectability. 
The prejudices which for along time have existed 
against them, seem to be fast wearing away; and this 
fact alone should stimulate to new exertion, on the 
part of those who have these schools under their 
guardian care and management. And why, indeed, 
should such prejudices be allowed to exist? Why 
should invidious and unnecessary distinctions be 
made, between these scholars and others of different 
cast? Why should private schools and seminaries of 
learning take the precedence in the opinion of the 
community ? They should not, and wii) not, if publi¢e 
schools are made what they ought to be. Public 
schools are more in accordance with the spirit of our 
institutions and our government. Knowledge, like 
the air, the sunshine, and the rain, should be free to 
all. Nature, in the bestowment of her gifts recog- 
nizes noconventional distinction. No limit should be 
made in the cultivation of the general mind. 

Perhaps there is no city in the Union which shows 
so large an increase to the public schools in the same 
length of time as Baltimore. Last year the number 
of pupils attending public schools was 664. This 
yeas 1,231, including one high and several night 
schools, or exclusive of these, there ure now 1,085. 
In some of the schools the number of scholars has 
more than doubled during the last year. The aggre- 
gate increase, including all the public schools is 667 
in one year. 

It isa matter of great congratulation that female 
schools are exerting more attention, and though as yet, 
the amount of public and legislative aid for the pro- 
motion of female education is small, yet the time is 
coming when the sun of knowledge will shine equally 
on both sexes. Millions have been expended hither- 
to for the education of the male sex. Colleges and 
Academies have been endowed foi their benefit, but 
when and where has a public grant been made for 
the universal diffusion of knowledge among the other 
and most interesting sex? One single example wor- 
thy of imitation throughout the Union, has been late- 
ly set. Massachusets has gone forward, and to her 
belongs the credit of establishing the first female 
normal school in our country, and that too free of all 
expense of tuition. Michigan, however, has taken 
some steps in reference to this great matter. 

The increase of female pupils in the scheols of Bal- 
timoreis worthy of notice. Below is inserted a table 
shewing the state of these schools during the years 
1838 and 1839. 

State of the Public Schools. 
DeceMBER 5th, 1838. DeceMbER 9th, 1839. 
Scholars. Salaries. 


No. 1. Male School, 110 No.1. Male School, 180 
“so Q. “ % 90 “ 9. “ “ {29 


“ 3. “ “ 101 “ 3. “ “ 213 
“ 4. “ ‘ 108 “ 4. “ “ 133 
No. 1. Female School, 56 No. 1. Female School, 102 
“ 3. “ “ 49 “ 9. “ “ 124 
“ 3. “ “ 59 “ 3. “ “ 87 
“ 4, “ “ 92 “ 4, “ “ 112 
— [High School, - 46 
Total, 663 Night “ - 100 
Teachers. Total, 1231 
Male, - - - 4 — 

Female, - - - 4 Teachers. 
— Male, - - a 
Total, 8 “* Assistant, - 4 
Female, - - 4 
= Assistants, - 3 
Total, 18 
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MICHIGAN.—STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 
WasitncTon, Dec. 31 1839, 

The Report of the Commissioners of the General 
Land Office, contains the following statistical infor- 
mation, which as itis a matter of general interest to 
the people of Michigan, I have transcribed for the 
Journal of Education. 

The quantity of land proclaimed for sale in Michi- 
gan in the year 1839, was 1,315,327 acres, being 57 
full townships. The quantity of which, plats of sur- 

od vey have been returned to the General Land Office, 





since the last annual report is 1,339,737 acres. 

The quantity prepared for sale in the state not yet | 
proclaimed, is 24,410 “acres. The estimated quant ity | 
plats of which are expected to be returned tothe Gen- 
eral Land Office, during the year 1840, for the first 
six months, is 4,099,200 acres; for the last six months 

\ 3,113,600. ‘ 

The estimated quantity to be sectioned for market 
during 1840 and of which returns will be completed 
in 1841, is 5,000,000. 

Under former instructions to the Surveyor General 
contracts have been entered into and authorized du- 
ring the present year, for the subdivision lines of all 
the townships south of Tnunder Bay River, the sur- 
veys of which had not previously been put under con- 
tract. The Surveyor General has estimated the 
sum of $21,500 to cover the deficiency in the existing 
appropriations to pay for those surveys; which sum, | 
together with the items of $9,500 for the survey of | 
the exterior lines of all the townships, north of Thun- | 
der Bay River and toa meridian line about 30 miles | 
west of the Sault ste Marie; of 42,000, for the subdi- 
vision of the same intersections; and of 10,500 to cov- | 
er the expense of surveying the exterior lines of town- 
ships in that portion of the state, lying along the south- 
ern coast of Lake Superior; together with $1,000 for 

| miscellaneous surveys. These sume, constitute an 
aggregate of $84,500, recognized in the preparation of 








thé general estimate, submitted by the Department. 

The quantity of lands sold in 1838, (after deducting 
erroneous entries,) at the land office in Detroit, is 23,- 
572,08; at Kalamazoo 37,847,914; at Monroe 2,045,46; 
at Genessee 5,678,97; at Ionia 28.339,27. Total for 
the state, 97,533,72. The whole amount paid into the 
Treasury of the United States for these lands, is $170,- 
474,19. 

The following table will show how the sale of pub- 
lic lands in 1838, in Michigan, compares with that of 
other States. Am’t paid into 

Acres. Treas’y of U.S. 





| Ohio, 243,095,87 ™ $254,665,88 
Indiana, 602,424,54 771,251,08 
Illinois, 778,560,32 818,923,32 
Missouri, 510,423,32 457,298,67 
Alabama, 159,969,13 259,564,31 
Mississippi, 271,074,88 65,937,84 
Louisiana, 164,178,16 35,513,03 
Arkansas, 156,971,63 92,982,82 
Wisconsin, 87,256,31 52,861,14 
Towa, 274,605,07 
Florida, 68,814,47 102,466,89 
Michigan, 97,533,72 170,474,19 
The whole quantity of public land sold inthe Uni- 
ted States during 1838, amounted to 4,414,907 acres. 
The following table shows the amount of lands sold 
in the several states and Territories enumerated in 
the year 1839. 








Acres. Am’t paid in Treas’y. 


Ohio, 227,207,92 $342,930,00 
Indiana, . 522,280, 16° 779,486,45 
Illinois, 752,158,99 1,015,947,10 
Missouri, 694,901,21 1,133,650,29 
Alabama, 92,961,45 146,048,89 
Mississippi, . 12,761,34 41,715,57 
Louisiana, 486,349,22 548,836,39 
Michigan, 125,308,69 95,902,06 
Arkansas, 136,447,683 244, 156,06 
Wisconsin, 518,617,56 555,017,14 








lowa, 161,933,25 446,334,00 
Florida, 41,066,53 67,212,36 
During the Ist, 2d and 3d quarters of the year 1839, 
the quantity of public land sold, amounted te 3,771,994 
acres and the purchase money, to $4,766,852,00 

The amount of lands sold at the Land Office in De- 
troit in the Ist 2d and 3d quarters of 1839, is 15,463,89; 
at Kalamazoo, 15,908,70; at Monroe, 1,158,71; at Gen- 
essee, 6,145,95; at Ionia, 86,631,44—Total 125,308,69 
acres. 

The quantity of public lands sold, and the amount 
paid by the purchasers in the state of Michigan, in 
each year from 1833 to the 30th of September 1839 
inclusive is as follows. In 1833, 447,780,17 acres, 
amounting to $563,264,92. In 1834, 512,760, 13acres, 
amounting to $643,826,49. In 1835, 630,027,75 acres, 
amounting to $787,927,99. In 1836, 4,189,823,12 acres, 
amounting to $5,241,228,70, being a larger amount 
than was paid during that or any previous single year 
by any other of the states above enumerated, or du- 
ring any single yearsince. In 1837, 773,522,31 acres, 
amounting to $969,071,10. In 1838, 97,533,72 acres, 
amounting to $121,929,53.—30th of September 1839, 
125,308,69 acres, amounting to $162,914,51. 

The following table gives the aggregate of all the 
lands sold in each state and Territory, for those 


years. 

Acres. Dollars. 
Ohio, 3,915, 102,73 4,958,857,35 
Indiana, 8,435, 109,87 10,644,251, 19 


Illinois, 8,554,160,32 10,689,833,83 
Missouri, 4,667,257,79 5,860,665,60 
Alabama, 5,646,898,81 7,171,777,34 
Mississippi, 7,630,631,04 10,044,295. 15 
Louisiana, 2,258,903,94 2,874, ’ 
Michigan, 6,776,755,89 8,490, 16 

Arkansas, 3,547,733,53 4,464,155,06 
Wisconsin Territory, 1,645,331,96 2,106,864,50 
Towa, do. 436,533,32 546,392,35 
Florida, do. 374,323,37 467,889,70 





Acres, 53,941,800,62 $68,319,843,70 
In another communication will be given an account 
of the progress made in the surveys of our. 
THE EDITOR. 





For the Journal of Education. 

The relation which parents and children sustain to 
each other, and the importance of this relation, is in- 
finitely more momentous than a casual observer 
would discern. It extends beyond the precincts of 
the family circle, and exerts a controling authority 
past juvenile years. No parent does his whole duty 
to his family, who provides daily sustenance, com- 
fortable apparel, and the means of education with 
ever so great prodigality, if he neglects rigid and judi- 
cious discipline, and that discipline based upon prin- 
ciple. I mean aprinciple founded upon a correct un- 
derstanding of family and social relations, and ultimate 
accountability to “our Father in heaven.” I know 
some fathers who rule in their families with an iron 
rod, and in whose breast the law of love has no sway. 
The principle by which they are governed is an un- 
sanctified constitutional propensity to be arbitra- 
ry. Such a man might be a valuable keeper 
of a menagerie, or an excellent moulder in a furnace, 
as in either case matter, and not mind, is to be formed 
andcontrolled. But reflecting, sentient beings, whose 
impulses are mental as well as physical, yield a reluc- 
tant obedience to power, who would nevertheless 
submit immediately and pleasantly to moral suasion. 
The history of these iron-bound families is pregnant 
with contentions, violations of family discipline, and 
fruitless, bitter complainings of the disobedience of 
children. When fhe children of such parents step 
upon the stage of life in their own behalf, they mani- 
fest a turbulent and arbitrary temper under the health- 
ful restraints of social law. Inthe marriage relation, 
one of all others which calls for the kindest reciproci- 





ty and mutual concession they are morose and sover- 
eign, and this will is the ne plus ultra of connubial 
joy. As parents, they are severe, unlovely and cruel, 
as members of society they are sullen, conceited, 
and inflexible, as members of the church even, they 
are dogmatical and punctilious to a fault. No less 
disastrous to the government of a family upon princi- 
ple, is that laxity of discipline which, if even brought 


into action, irritates rather than corrects, exasperates . 


rather than [subdues. Look into that ungoverned 
family, see at what loose ends every thing is found. 
Nothing has its place, or if so, is always out of it. 
Every thing is slip-shod and confused. The parlor 
is a common thoroughfare, and if the hiding place of 
the sweet-meats is discovered, the same becomes the 
property of the fortunate explorer in virtue of thelaw 
of discovery. James is heart broken because he has 
been told to do something he says George should 
have done. This leads to contention between the 
brothers, which is only allayed by the parents excus- 
ing James from the performance of what he was bid- 
dento do. In this way children learn either flatly to 
refuse obedience, or yield so whiningly and reluc- 
tantly as to be excused by the parents. Follow these 
children to the Distriet School, and look at the severe 
trial of the temper and patience of the teacher. Obe- 
dience seems almost impossible, and in very many 
cases is not insisted upon. The school room is the 
scene of tumult and strife, and the teacher the butt 
of ridicule and contempt. As the expanding intellect 
of these hopeful children, demands a more elevated 
and enlarged sphere of action, they are sent to the 
high school andthe college. Having never obeyed 
before, they are unamiable and refractory studentsin 
these higher departments. The prayer bell seldom 
summons them to devotion—the commons is made 
noisy and disorderly by their presence, and rustica- 
tion or expulsion is ordinarily the highest honor of 
their collegiate course. Leaving their Alma Mater 
with a cow hide, rather than a sheep skin, they en- 
ter upon the studies of some of the learned profes- 
sions. While in these pursuits they lose entirely the 
love and confidence of their preceptors by their arro- 
gance, egotism and disobedience. Now they figure 
for themselves in the drama of life. Having violated 
the laws of parents and teachers, they can violate the 
laws of God and their country, without the slightest 
compunctions of conscience. All human laws are en- 
acted for the regulation and government of those who 
live under them, and the restraints which they im- 
pose sprizg from the necessities and best interests of 
society. The punishment incurred by the violation 
of law should be retributive and corrective. These 
general maxims hold good in reference to every law 
under which men live, from the cradle to the grave. 
And if from infancy to manhood there be a constant 
violation of law, and a consciousness, (as there must 
be) ofsuch violation, does not that individual become 
a veteran in disobedience, habituated to a constant 
infraction of known law? And is it reasonable to 
look for an observance of the law of the land, which 
at best has a sanction far less imposing than parental 
authority, when every other law has been set at 
nought ? No, the way has been successfully paved 
to the prison and the scaffold. And if parents would 
guard against the infamy of crime in their children, 
and unavailing sorrow and wretchedness in them- 
selves, let them maintain at home a judicious and per- 
severing discipline. The propensity to sin is inher- 
ent, and when long indulged, becomes a strong and 
pervading passion. For a lamentable proof of this, 
look abroad upon the marred image of God, in the face 
of men, and recount the long catalogue of crimes 
“that flesh is heir to,” and tell me then, is not the 
heart of man like “a cage of unclean birds.” . Obedi- 
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ence and happiness are inseparably connected, in this 
world, upon the authority of the Scriptures the same 
may be affirmed of that final state of being to which 
men are hastening. } has children are prone 
to disobedience, and the result of their disobedience 
js unhappiness or punishment, their due control and 
and a¢visement then, has the sanction of not only 
natural and revealed religion, but of natural affection. 
Parents, what sol and imp considerations, 
urge upon you, tireless and persevering effort in the 
government of your household. This is a responsi- 
bility which can not be divided with an other, or sus- 
tained by proxy. You must come up to the duty and 
discharge it properly, or your gray heirs will assured- 
ly be brought with sorrow to the grave, and your chil- 
dren be lasting and damning monuments of your crim- 
inal neglect. 

As you value the happiness of your children, the 
good order of society, the prosperity of a government 
of law, the honor of God, and the wide diffusion of his 
praise, study to acquire and practice the knowledge 
and art of governing your families upon “ principle.” 

A’ PARENT. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Third Clause—The President shall have power 
to fill up all vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of the Senate, by granting commissions, 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. 
SECTION III. 

He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress, 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shail 
judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement between them, 
with respect to the time of adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such time as he shall think proper. 

He shall receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, and shall commission all the efficers | 
of the,United States. 

SECTION Iv. 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
ot the United States, shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 




















To each of the above offices, is attached a secreta- 
ry of legation, who performs the duties of a secreta- 
ry, and is frequently left in charge of effairs when a 
minister is recalled. 

Consuls are commercial agents, appointed to reside 
in the seaports of foreign countries, with a commission 
to watch over the commercial rights and privileges of 
the nation deputing them. 

As the Constitution says nothing about removals 
from office, it has beena question, whether the power 
of removal is vested in the President alone, or in the 

sident and Senate jointly. In 1789, the question 
came before Congress, and, after an animated debate, 
the power of the President was affirmed. This de- 
cision ot the House has long been sanctioned by pub- 
Ke opinion. 
Third Clause. 

Should the office of a foreign ambassador become 
vacant during the recess of Congress, the President 
would have power to fill the vacancy ; and the am- 
bassador appointed might retain his office until the 
close of the next senatorial term. Should the Presi- 
dent nominate this officer to the Senate, and the Sen- 
ate reject him, the President might, on the first day of 
the next recess, appctnt him agazn, to fill the vacancy, 
and thus perpetuate the appointment. 

The only semedy against this abuse of executive 
privilege, lies in the power of Congress to withhold the 
tags te which are necessary to sustain the of- 

ce. Butthe President cannot appoint a fureign am- 
bassador, or other officer, during the recess of Con- 
gress, unless the vacancy happens during that time. 
Scction 8d. 
At the opening of each session, the President lays 





Congress a message, exhibiting the operations 





ARTICLE Ill. 
Of the Judiciary. 
SECTION I. 

The Judicial power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
couris as Congress may, from time to time, ordain 
and establish. 

The Judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, 
at stated times, receive for their services, a compensa- 
tion, which shall not be diminished during the'r con- 


tinuance in office. 
SECTION Il. 


First Clause.—The Judicial power shall extend to 
all cases* in law and equityt, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority; 
to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and 





of the government during the past year, which is ac- 
companied by reports trom the chief officers of gov- 
ernment, illusirating the condition and prospects o 
their several departments. The President Be gives 
his views upon all the measures which, in his opinion, 
ought to be acted upon by Congress. 

President Washington, and the elder Adams, in 
person met Cungress, and delivered oral speeches, to 
which answers were returned in a similar marnner.—- 
President Jetferson abolished the custom; since which 
time, a wriiten inessige has been sent to Congress, 
but no answer returned. 

Congress frequently calls upon the President, and 
upon the officers of the ditierent departments, for 
such documentary facts as they may desire. 

The power to call an extra session of Congress, has | 
been exercised on four different occasions; once by 
the elder Adams. twice b, President Madison, and 
once by President Van Buren. 

Nhe power to receive ambassadors, includes also | 
the power to reject and dismiss them. 

Section 1st. 

The Constitution has left the organization of the 
Supreme Court, and the establishment of the in‘eri- 
or courte, to Congress. ' 

Congress has org: a Supreme Court, by 
creating 2 Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices, 
any five of whom make a quorum, and it holds one 
term annually, at the seat of government. 

Previous to the third of March, 1337, the Supreme | 
Court cousisted of one Chief Justice, and six Associ- 
ate Justices, any four of whom made a quorum. 

The inferior courts organized by Congress, are the 
Circuit and the District Courts. The Cireut Court | 
is composed of one Judge of the Supreme Court and | 
and the District Judge, except when the District 
Judge is mterested, when it may be held by the Cir- 
cuit Judge. ‘The United States are divided into Cir- 
cuit Districts, and the number of circuits is equal to 
the number of the Supreme Judges. 

The District Court is composed of a single Judge, 
who holds «navally four terms, and special courts at | 
his discretion. ‘The United States are at present di- | 
vided into thirty-three districts. 

The Supreme Court is the ultimate tribunal of ap- 
peal from the Circuit and District Courts, and from 
the Courts of the several States. Its general powers 
are enumerated in the next two clauses. 

The Supreme Courtis the netional court of the Uni- 
ted States; and its jurisdiction is coextensive with na- 
tional objects, and mdependent of other branches of | 
the government, The Constitution and laws of the | 
United States are to be construed and adjudged of by 
the Supreme Court. It is alsoa sovereign arbiter be- 
tween the States; which is a sufficient answer to the 
theory that the States have the power to annul the 
laws of the Union. 

Although the Supreme Court isthe ultimate tribu- 
nal in all cases, yet it isthe judge,and not the daw- 
giver. Its duty is to say what the law is, and not to 
make it.. Judicial power as contradistinguished from 
the power ofthe laws, has no existence. Courts are 
the instruments of the law, and can will nothing. 

Section 2d.—First Clause. 

*The term case, as here employed, means a suit in 
law or equity, instituted according to the regular 
course of Judicial proceedings. 

tEquity, considered as a legal term, is the correc- 
tion of that wherein the law, (by reason of its univer- 
sality,) is deficient Courts of law are those in which 
decisions are regulated by the known laws of the 
land; and courts of equity take cognizance of those 














| United States. 


| zens are oppressed by the public officer 


| stitmion, laws, and treaties of the 


| ment of a State court. 


maritime jurisdiction;} to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party:$— 

To controversies between two or more States; be- 
tween a State and citizens of another State;* between 
citizens of different States;t between citizens of the 
same State, claiming lands unders grants of different 
States; and between a State, or the citizens thereof 
and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

Second Clause.—In all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers, and consuls, and those 
in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction.* In ali the other ca- 
ses betore mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction,t both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 

Third Clause —The trial of all crimes, except in ca- 
ses of impeachment, shall be by jury; and such trial 
shall be held in the State where the said crime shall 





cases which either the law, on account of its deficien- 
cy, does not reach; or, in which a strict adherence 
to the law would be attended by manifest injustice. 

tVhe admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States Courts, embrace all civil and criminal 
cases where the offence was commit'ed at sea, or oa 
the coasts, out of the body ofa county. 

§To enforce the rights of the United States, they 
have power to sue in thetr own courts. Lut neither 
can an individual nor a State bring a suit vvuiust the 
It is inherent in the nature of the 
sovereignty of the government not to be umenable 
to any private person, nor to any “tate.* If the citi- 
: . the remedy 
lies in the power of removing them; or, if the oppres- 
sion be in the exercise of unlaw/ul and unconstitution- 


| al powers, the oppressors are ainenable to the judi- 


cial tribunals of the country. 
*Vhe eleventh amendment to the Constitution de- 


| clares that the judicial power does not extend to any 
| suit in law or equity prosecuted against n State by in- 
| dividuals. ‘This, however, does not apply to a “writ 


of erior,” which is not a suit against a State within 
the meaning of the Constitution; and the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, in cases arising under the Con- 
) ' inton, may be ex- 
ercised by a writ of error brought apsn the judg. 


A suit is considered as brought against a State, 
when the State is on the record as a party, and is sued 
in its political capacity. To constitute the State a 
party, itis not sufficient that it has an interest in the 


| Suit, or that its powers and duties come incidently in 


question. 

+The question here is, who is a citizen of a State, 
and how does he change his citizenship? Every per- 
son who is a citizen of one State, and removes into 





| another, with the intention of taking up his residence 


there, becomes in reality a citizen of the State where 
he resides; anda native citizen of one State never 


| ceases to be a citizen thereof till he acquires a new 


citizenship elsewhere. 
Second Clause. 

*Original jurisdiction is entire jurisdiction. It is 
where the Supreme Court takes special cognizance 
ofa case which has been before no other court.— 
lhis jurisdiction can be exercised only in the cases 
specified by the Constitution, and cannot be enlarged 
by Congress. But it has been a matter of dispute, 
which is not yet definitely settled, whether this origi- 


| nal jurisdiction is exclusive; that is, whether it may 


not be exercised concurrently by the inferior United 
States courts. 

_ tAppellate jurisdiction is the power of re-examin- 
ing, and reversing or affirming the decisions of other 
courts. The usual modes of e.ercising «appellate ju- 
risdiction, are: by Writ of Error—which removes no- 
thing for re-examination but the law of the case, and 
by Appeal--which removes a cause entirely, and 
subjects the facts as wellas the law to a review and 
retrial. 

It is the appellate jurisdiction which gives to the 
Supreme Court its chief dignity end importance, and 
renders it an object of constant attention and solici- 
tude on the part of the governments of the several 


States. 
Third Clause. 

In connection with this clause must be taken the 
fifth and the sixth amendment to the Constitution, 
which will be found in their proper places. 

The right toa trial by jury is esteemed one of the 
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have been committed; but when not committed with- 
in any State, the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the Congress may, by law, have directed. 
SECTION IL. 
First Clause-—Treason against the United States, 
shall consist only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 


fort. 
Second Clause——No person shall be convicted of 


treason, unless onthe testimony of twu witness to the 
same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

Third Clause-—The Congress shall have power to 
declare the punishment of treason; but no attainder of 
treason sh:.l work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attained. 

ARTICLE IV. 
SECTION I, 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State, 
tothe public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every uther Siste. And the Congress may, by 
gensral laws, prescribe the manner m which such | 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and | 
the eect thereof. 





SECTION IT. 

First Clause.—The citizens of each State shall be | 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in | 
the several States. | 

Second Clause-—A person charged in any State, | 
with treason, felony, or other crime,who shall flee from | 
justice, and be found in ancther State, shall on de- | 
mand ofthe Executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the | 
State having jurisdiction of the crime. | 

Third Cliuse--No person held to service or labor 
in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- | 
most precious rights of freemen, as it enables the ac- | 
cused to appeal from the arbitrary judgment of either | 
goverrments or individuals. to the disinterested ver- | 
dicts of their equals. | 

Before a person can be tried for a criminal offence, 
he must first be charged with the offence by a grand 
jury. This charge is in the form of an tudictinent. | 

A grand jury isa numberof men, not less than 
twelve nor more than twenty-three, selected from the 
people inthe body ot the county, to inquire into of. | 
fences against the State. They are instructed by the | 
court in the matters pertaining to their inquiries, and | 
then withdraw to receive indictments, which are pre- | 
ferred tu them in the name of the State, but at the suit 
of a private prosecutor. After an examination, such of | 
the bills as are found correct, are endorsed, “A true | 
Bill ,” signed by the foreman; and hence become offi- 
cial accusations, to be rebutted only by proof at the 
trial. These bills are called indictments. 

It is provided in the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution, that no person shall be twice putin jeopardy of | 
life or limb for the same offence. The meaning is, | 
that no person shall be a second time tried for the | 
same oifence, where there has been an actual verdict | 
and judgment rendered m a former trial. But the | 
accused may be tried a second time, when the jury | 
have been dismissed for want of agreement, or where 
anew trial has been granted on account of some ille- 
gal proceedings, or fur want of evidence. 

Section 31.—First, Second, and Third Clauses. 

Death by hanging isthe punishment of treason in 
this country. 

By corruption of blood, is meant the destruction of 
all inheritable qualities, so that no one can claim any 
property, orany right to the same, from a persin at- 
tained, orthrough him. Jn England, even the children 
ofa person attained cannot inherit his property, if they | 
are obliged to trace their title through him. But 
these relics of feudal barbarism are prohibited by our 
Constitution. 





’ Section 1st. 

Foreign judgments in law are considered as prima 
Sacie evidence, that is, are taken as true, until the 
contrary be proved. But domestic judgments, thatis, 
the decisions of courts in the several State-. are to 
be considered valid and conclusive law in every state 
in the Union, and cannot be denied in another state 
any more than in the state where they originated. 

Section 24.- -First, Second, and Third Clauses. 

The clause relative to persons held to service or 

labor, refers to the slaves of the southern states who 
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other, shall, in consequence of anp law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, bat 
shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 

SECTION III. 

First Clause.—New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other | 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of two | 
or more States, or parts of States, without the consent 
of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well as | 
of the Congress. 

Second Clause.-The Congress shall have power to | 


] 


dispose of and make needful rules and regulations re- | 


specting the territory or other property belonging to | 
the United States; and nothing in this Constitution | 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the | 
United States, or of any particular States. } 
SECTION Iv. } 

The United States shall guaranty to every State | 
in this Union, a republican form of government, and | 
shall protect each of them against invasion; and on | 
application of the Legislature, or of the Executive, | 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened,) against | 
domestic violence. 
ARTICLE V. 

Of Amendments. 

The Congress, whenever twe thirds of both honses | 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to | 
this constitution, or, on the application of the Legisla- | 
tures of two thirds of the several States, shall calla 


convention for provosing amen:/ments, whieh in either | 
A . { 
ease shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part | 


of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 


| of three fourths ofthe several States, or py conven- 


tions in three fourtlis thereof, asthe one or the oth- 
er mode of ratification may be proposed by the Con- 
gress; provided that no amendment, which may be 
made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, shall in any manner affect the first and 
fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article; 
and that no state, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived ofits equal suffrage in the Senate. 


may take refuge in the non-slaveholding States.— 
Slaves are to be delivered up without a full trial, after 
a summary investigution before a magistrate who 
shall think it proballe that the circumstances charged 
are true. Such proof may be either by affidavit or 
oral testimony, and adduced by either the principal 
or his attorney. 
Scction 34. First Clause. 


The power toadmit new States into the Union, in 
the manner provided by the Constitution, isa new 
principle in government. Under the old Confedera- 
tion no provision of this kind was made, for there was 
then no anticipation of the rapid growth and prosperi- 
ty of those wild regions, whose population and terri- 
tory have since nearly doubled those of the original 
states. 


ARTICLE VI. 

First Clause.—All debts contracted, and engage- 
ments entered into, before the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution as under the Confederation 

Second Clause.—This Constitution, and the laws of 
the United States, which shall be made in pursnance 
thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judge#in every 
state shall be bound thereby, any thing in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Third Clause.— The Senators and Representatives 
before mentioned, and the members of the several 
State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States shall be bound, by oath or affirmation, to sup- 
port this Constitution; but no religious test* shall ev- 
er be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States. 


ter of compromise between the northern and the 
southern states. 

2d. That the mode of ‘evying direct taxes should 
not be changed prior to the year 1303. The Consti- 
tution provided, that, in apportioning taxes among the 
States according to their population, three fifths of the 
slaves should be enumer*ted in the census of the pop- 
ulation. Consequently, before the year 1303, the 
slaveholding States could not be taxed for more than 
three fifths of their slaves, although Congress should 
desire it. 

3d. Thatno State should be deprived, without its 
consent, of its equal representattou in the Senate.— 
The small states are represented in the Senate equal- 
ly with the larger ones, and may always remain so, 
unless the smaller states themselves consent to a 
change. They are thus effectually and permanent- 
ly protected against all encroachments from the lar- 
ger States. 

Article 6th._—First Clause. 

During the struggle for independence, the United 
States cuntracted engagements and incurred deb 
which many persons were apprehensive might not be 
considered binding upon the new government. But 
it is alaw of nations, as well as a principle of justice, 
that a nation continues bound by all its engagements, 
no matter what changes may be made in its govern- 
me.t. In accordance with this rule, the Constitution 
has made all debts contracted, and engagements en- 
tered into, before the adoption of the Constitution, va- 
lid and binding against the United States. 

Second Clause. 

In consequence of the supremacy of the Constitu- 
ion, as here set forth. whenever the constitution or 
the laws of any Sta‘e c me in contact with the con- 
stitutional treaties o: laws of the United States; all 
judges, whether of the state courts or of the United 
States courts, are bound to give effect to the Consti- 
tution, and to the acts of the general government, and 
to declare the state acts invalid, so far as they come 
in collision with them. 

All constitutional treaties and laws of the United 
States are as binding upon the several Svates as the 
Constitution itself, 

Third Clause. 











By this provision of the Constitution the United 
States open an asylum for all mankind, and make the 


whole world partners with themselves in an inheri- | 


tance of liberty, power, and wealth. This benevo- 
lent principle has no example among nations. 

But the term used in the Constitution relative to 
the admission of new States is may, and not shall.— 
Hence, it is not imperative upon the government of 
the United States to admit new States whenever they 
may demand it. 

Section 4th. 

It was necessary for the United States to assume 
the defence of the several states, as the Constitution 
had already taken from the latter the power to keep 
troops and ships of war, and consequently the power 
efficiently to suppress insurrections. 

‘ Article 5th. 

No amendments can be made except in the man- 
ner here pointed out; but there are three limitations 
to the power of making amendments:— 


Ist. That the clause in the Constitution prohibiting | 


Congress from passing any law forbidding the intro- 
duction of slaves prior to the year 1803, should not be 
repealed. This restriction was introduced as a mat- 


An oath of similar import is required in all civilized 
| nations from the officers of government. 

*A test act 1s one which requires all public officers, 
before they can enter upon their duties, to subscribe 
| to certain religions acts. By the above clause this is 
| expressly forbidden in the United States. But inmost 
| other governments something of this kind is required. 

‘Thus, by the statutes of England; all civil and milita- 
ty officers are required to make a declaration against 
transudstantiation, partake of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and obtain certificates of the same, 
| before they can enter upon any such office, 
| To be Continued, 


Hope is a prodigal young heir, and experience is his 
banker; but his drafts are seldem honored, since 
| there is ofien a heavy balance against him, because 
! he draws largely upon a small capital, is not yet in 
| possession, and if he were, would die. 





} agra TENET 


The praise of the envious is far less creditable than 
| their censure ; they praise only that which they can 
| surpass, butthat which surpasses them they censure. 
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From the Common School Advocate. 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 

We take from the Ohio Statesman the following ex- 
tract from the letter of a New York Commissioner of 
Schools to the editor of that paper. The writer vis- 
ited the schools of New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. The observations made, contain some valuable 
information. : 

The public schools of New Yerk city, are indeed 
noble ornaments. The buildings are splendid—the 
fixtures—books—all that could be desired. The 
teachers,goo, are highly capable. The trustees are 
faithful—exerting a constant vigilance over their sev- 
eral districts. And the influence exercised in such a 
community as New York, through the 17,000 children 
of these schools can never be estimated. And all is 
free—not as pauper schools—butas the common boon 
of all. Still, the schools of Philadelphia and Boston, 
claim a higher rank—not from any superiority of teach- 
ers—but from the system. 

In New York the monitorial and Lancasterian sys- 
tem, in a modified form, is stillin use. In Boston it 
has long since been abandoned. In Philadelphia it 
was in use until a year or two past, and now it-is-en- 
tirely given up, except partially in the primary dad 
infant schools. The difference is, simply, that in the 
New York schools, the teaching is done principally 
by suberdinate teachers—advanced monitors, who 
are paid a smail salary, and other monitors composed 
of the higher classes ; all undera prineipal. In Phil- 
adelphia and Boston, they have competent teachers, 
averaging about one to every 50 or scholars, who 
have the direct instruction of every scholar. 

The monitorial system is of course cheaper than 
the other, as one good teacher can superintend a 
school of from 300 to 350, as in New York. But the 
other planis more efficient. ‘The expenses of teach- 
ers’ wages in 2 boy’s school of 290 scholars in Phila- 
delphia is, for the principal, $1000, first assistant, $300; 
two other assistants, $200 each. For the female 
school, principal, $500; assistants asin the other.—- 
All the teachers, except the principal in the boy’s 
school, are females. Phe whole expense of the Phil- 
adelphia schools last year,was over $200,000,0f which 
about $152,000 was raised by tax. The salaries of 
the principal teachers in New York are $1000 each. 
—_ of Boston ure higher,—from $1200 to $1500, I 

nk. 

There is one peculiarity in the Boston schools, 
which should be noticed, as differing from those in 
New York and Philadélphia. The two principai 
teachers have charge morning and afternoon alter- 
nately, of the boys’ and girls schools or the two de- 

rtments in the same building. One teacher confines 

imself entirely to reading, geography, grammar and 
composition ; the other to arithmetic, writing, and 
book-keeping. By this division of labor there is sup- 
sed to be more perfection in teaching the particular 
ranches. 

I was unable to spend as much time in examining 
the schools of Boston as desirable ; but of the few I 
visited, the “* Hancock School,” for girls, having been 
highly recommended, claimed my principal attention, 
and might be considered a fair specimen of their best 
schools. Mr. Adams and Mr. Macintosh were the 
sew pa ; and from the opportunity of judging. I 

ave never seen any teachers who had a more perfect 
command of their schools, and of a more happy tact 
for teaching and interesting theirscholars. ‘They use 
the rod very seldom, but do not dispense with corpo- 
ral punishment entirely. Whena child is disorderly, 
the principal, after the school is dismissed, lectures 
her on her conduct—someiimes punishes her on the 
hand—and if her offences are great, or repeated, she 
is suspended from the school, with a note to the pa- 
rent—who is requested to call and satisfy himself— 
with liberty to appeal tothe committee. 4: entering 
and leaving the room, the scholars are required to pre- 
serve the strictest order and regularity. Order in- 
deed, approaching the military discipline, seemed the 
firstlaw here. ‘The teacher well remarked that in a 
large body of children, “ forms are things.” 

In the exercise of grammar, geography and reading, 
the scholars acquitted themselves in a highly credita- 
ble manner. The penmanship exhibited a large num- 
ber of the most beautiful specimens. I could not but 
remark, that most of the scholars in the advanced 
classes, of the ages of 12 to 14, would pass a better 
examination, than the generality of our common school 
teachers in the country ; and this is said without the 
least intention to disparage the latter. 

I was pleased to notice the humane practice of fur- 
nishing backs-to the seats, so enlirely neglected in our 
country schools. The furniture and arrangements in 
the Boston schools, are very neat and appropriate— 
but they labor under one deficiency—they have not 
the convenient class rooms of the Philadelphia and 








} ths plan, cannot 1 think, be rationally denied. 








New York schools. In the latter, the exercises do 
not interrupt the school—in the Boston schoois the re- 
citation of classes necessarily makes some noise and 
confusion. ‘They have not in these schools either, as 
good colleetions of philosophical apparatus and cabi- 
net as in the Philadelphia and New York schools.— 
There is not room to enter more into detail. But I 
cannot omit to notice that vocal music forms a branch 
of education in the Boston schools. A music teacher 
attends the schools twice a week. and about 200 schol- 
ars out of 450 are regularly taught. Singing is prac- 
ticed in some of the Philadelphia schools, but not as a 
regular branch, as in Boston. Whoever has read the 
interesting account of the effect of singing on the 
minds of children, in the Prussian schools and insti- 
tutions of reformation, as given by Professor Stowe, 
must at once acknowledge its importance. 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN INDIANA. 


We annex the following from Gov. Wallace’s Annu- 
al Message. The State of Indiana has ample means 
for the promotion of the cause of education. We hope 
they will be well used. 

“To effect this object, the creation of a Board of 
Public Instruction would probably be the most suc- 
cessful—a Board whose duty it should be to superin- 
tend the establishment of schools in every county ; 
to see that the funds are carefully husbanded and 
equitably distributed; to provide competent teachers; 
and by public addresses, or otherwise, to wake up and 
encourage the people to lend a helping hand in for- 
warding so noble an undertaking. 

That we have abundant means already provided 
with which to operate successfully and profitably on 
ac- 
cording to the very able and interesting report of Judge 
Kinney, prepared with great care and labor, as chair- 
man of the committee on education of the last House 








| of Representatives, we will have by 1850, in the sa- 


line fund, the tax on bank stock, the surplus revenue, 


; the reserved sixteen sections of land, the sinking fund 


of bank stock, the unsold saline lands, the lands re- 
turned as delinquent to the School Commissioners, a 
capital rising four miilions of dollars—two millions of 
which are now within the absolute control and may 
be applied at any moment by the Legislature. ‘The 
latter sum, therefore, judiciously invested may be 
made productive of arevenue of atleast one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars per annum—enongh certain- 
ly to answer present purposes ar? to cusure a safe 


| and prosperous beginning. 


One of the great difficulties we have at present to 
encounter is the scarcity of competent and qualified 
school teachers; toremedy which, a scheme some- 
thing like this has been suggested, namely:—to author- 
ize a separate department in the State University un- 
der the control of its President, devoted, exclusively, 
to preparing and qualifying young men for the Caties 
of professional teachers. To the attainment of this 
object, the proceeds of the saline fund, amounting to 
some two thousand dollars per annum, might be profit- 
ably applied. This would enable the State to provide 
that the necessary books and tuition should be fur 
nished free of expense, and that each county shouid 
be entitled to send one or more of its most deserving 
and promising young men.” 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


Mr. Loelshart relates, in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, | 


that, having in conversation with him, seemed to in- 
fer that poets and novelists were accustomed to look 
atlife and the world only as materials of art, Sir Wal- 
ter said, “Are you not too apt to measure things by 
some reference to literature, to disbelieve that any 
body can be worth much care who has no knowledge 
of that sortofthing? I have read books enough, and 
observed and conversed enough with eminent and 
splendidly cultivated minds too, in my time; but, Ias- 
sure you, [ have heard higher sentiments froia the lips 
of poor uneducated men and women, when cxerting 
the spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under difficul- 
ties and afflictions, or speaking their simple thoughts 
as to circumstances in the lot of friends and neigh- 
bours, than I ever met with out of the pages of the Bi- 
ble. We shall never learn to feel and respect our real 
calling and destiny, unless we havejtaught ourselves 
to consider every thing as moonshine, compared with 
the education of the heart.” 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

The Publishers of the Series of Reading Books, 
under the above title,are happy in being able to state, 
that the first ten volumes of the larger series are now 
ready for delivery. These volumes are, Life of Co- 
lumbus, by Washington Irving; Paley’s Theology, 
with the Notes and Dissertations of Sir Charles Bell 
and Lrod Brougham, edited by Elisha Bartlett, M. D. 


of Lowell, with nearly one hundred illustrative en- 
gravings, in two volumes ; Lives of Eminent Individ- 
uals celebrated in American History, three volumes ; 
and Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, by Rev. Hen- 
ry Duncan, D. D,, of Ruthwell, Scotland, with addi- 
tions and modifications, and Notes, adapting itto Amer- 
ican Readers, by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D., in 
four volumes. 
A part of Juvenile series is also ready for delivery. 
CHINESE EDUCATION 
There is aregular system of schools in China, of 
two kinds, the people's schools, and schools for the 
nobles. The course commences when the child is 
five years old, and is continued very rigorously, with 
but few and short vacations, to the age of manhood . 
In the people’s schools the course consists of four 
~~ each of which has its appropriate book. 'The 
irst is called Pe-kia-sing, and contains the names of 
persons in one hundred families, which the children 
must commit to memory. ‘The second is called.Tsa- 
tse, and contains a variety of matters necessary to be 
known in the common business of life. ‘The third is 
called 'I'sien-tse-ouen, a collection of one thousand al- 
phabetical letters. The fourth in San-tse-king, a col- 
lection of verses of three syllables each, designed to 
teach the element of Ghinese morals and history.— 
Suchis the provisign for the common people. 
For the nobles thére is a great university at Pekin, 











| the Koue-tze-kien, to which every mandarinis allowed 
| tosend one of higssons, The candidate for admission 
must go first to the Governor of a city of the third 
rank for examination, and if approved, he receives the 
degree of {fien-1 He then goes to the Governor 
of acity of the first rank, and, if he maintains a good 
examination there, is admitied to the university. Such 
is the university. . - ~ 

A mandarin is annually sent oun Pekia, to visit 
the higher institutions in the large? {ities, and # con- 
fer degrees on ihe pupils, accordfig to their press. 
| A class of four handred is selectey, and passes Ufrough 
ten examinatic The fiiteen Who have i 
























is. 


the degree of Sinoa-tsay, the most important privilege 
of which is, that they are no longer liable to. be whip- 
j ped withthe bam oo. Rich men’s sons, who cannot 
| always obtain this degree by a successinl passage 
| through the ten WiuALions, can procure the equiv- 
} alent degree aitmons by paying a stipulated sum 
per “4 : 


inte the pub) OSULY a SAB aijgined either of 
years, can 


these lower deg ie : 
oifer himself at Pe he higher degree-pf Kin- 
jin, which must be ined after rigoroys.examination. 


The successful applicants for this kgnow, after one 
vear longer, can demand at Pekin an exgmination for 
the highest academical decree, that of Tsin-tse. lle 
who obtains this 1s congratulated and feasted by his 
friends, he is regarded with veneration by the people, 
is eligible to the highest office in the State, and may 
be raised by the Emper»r to the dignity of Han-lin. 

The Emperor himself is required to be a man of 
learning, and the care of his carly educagion is com- 
mitted to a special college of learned mien, called 
Tschea-sza-fu ; and he is regarded in law as the educa- 
tor and instructor of his people, as well as their ruler. 
In each village there is a public hall, « here the civil 
and military functionaries assemble on the first and fif- 
teenth of every mouth, and a discourse is delivered to 
them onthe Sacred Edict. This Sacred Ediet con- 
| tains, i. The principles of Khong-hi, ancient Empe- 
|rorg 2d. A commentary by his son, Young-tching, 
| who reigned about the year 1700; and, 3d. A para- 

phrase by Wang-ycou-po. It was iranslated into En- 
glish by the Rev. W. Milne, Protestant Missionary at 
Malacca, and printed in London in 1817. 

In the above brief sketch, it is plain that the Chi- 
nese have a great veneration for learning, and that the 
emoluments and honors of the empire are designed to 
be accessible to those only who have taken academi- 
cal degrees. But the whole system is arranged to 
make them Chinese. it excludes every thing of for- 
eign origin, it admits neither improvement nor varia- 
tion, and the resuit is manifest in the character of the 
people.—Professor Siowe. 
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